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BIOGRAPHY. 
DAVID RITTENHOUSE, 
President of the American Philosophical Society. 


From an eration delivered before the society by Dr. 
Rush, 17th December, 1796. 


(Continued. ) 

In the year 1791, he was chosen successor 
to Dr. Franklin in the chair of our society. In 
this elevated station, the highest that philo- 
sophy can confer in our country, his conduct 
was marked by its usual propriety and digni- 
ty. Never did the artificial pomp of station 
command half the respect which followed his 
upassuming manners an the discharge of the 
public duties of his office, You will often re- 
collect, gentlemen, witha mixture of pleasure 
and pain, the delightful evenings you passed 
in the society, every time he presided in your 
meetings. They were uniformly characteris- 
ed by ardor in the pursuit of science, urbani- 
ty, and brothenly kindness. His attachment to, 
the interest of the society was evinced, soon 
after he accepted the president’s chair, by a 
donation of 300/. 

But bis talents and knowledge were not li- 
mited to mathematicial or material subjects; 
his mind was a repository of the knowledge 
of all ages and countries. He had early and 
deeply studied most of the different sysiems 
of thealogy. He was well acquainted with prac- 
tical metaphysics. In reading travels, he took 





great delight. From them, he drew a Jarge 





fund of his knowledge of the natural history 
of our globe. He possessed talents for music 
and poetry, but the more seriousand neces- 

sary pursuits ofhis life prevented his devoting | 
muchime to the cultivation of them. He read 
the English poets with great pleasure, The | 
muse of Thompson charmed him, most; he 

admired his elegant cimbination of philoso- | 
phy and poetry. However opposed these stu- 

dies may appear, they alike derive their per-, 
fection from extensive and accurate observa- | 
tions of the works of nature. He was intimate- 
ly acquainted with the French, German and | 
Dutch languages, the two former of which he 

acquired without the assistance of a master. | 
They,served the valuable purpose of convey- || 
ing to him the discoveries of foreign nations, | 
and thereby enabled him to prosecute his stu-. 
dies with more advantage in his, native Jan-' 
guage, | 
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common to lament his want of what is called 
a liberal education. Were education what it 
should be in our public seminaries, this would 
have been a misfortune; but, conducted as it 
is at present, agreeably to the systems adopt- 
ed in Europe in the fifteenth century, | am 
disposed to believe that his extensive know- 
ledge and splendid character are to be ascri- 
bed chiefly to his having escaped the perni- 
cious influence of monkish learning upon his 
mind in early life. Had the usual forms of a 
public education in the United States been 
imposed upon him, instead of revolving 
‘hrough life in a planetary orbit, he would, 
probably, have consumed the force of his ge- 
nius by fluttering around the blaze of ap 
evening taper. Rittenhouse, the philosopher, 
and one of the luminaries of the cighteenth 
century, might have spent his hours of study 
in Cam posing sylogisms,or in measuring the 
feet of Greek and Latin poetry. 

It will be honorable to the citizens of the 
United States, to add, that they were not in- 
sensible of the merits of our philosopher. In- 
ventions and improvements in every art and 
science were frequently submited to his ex- 
amination, and were afterwards patronised by 
the public, according as they were approved 
of by him. Wherever he went, he met with 
public respect, and private attentions. But his 
reputation is not confined to his native coun- 
try. His name was known and admired in 


| every region of the earth, where scince and 


genius are cultivated and respected. 

Such were the talents.and knowledge, and 
such the fume of our departed president! His 
virtues now demand our tribute of praise; and 
here Lam less ai «loss te know what to say, 


beheld him as a philosopher, soaring: like the 
eagle, until or eyes have been dazzied by his 
hear approaches te the sun. We shali now con- 
template him at anearer distance, and behold 
him in the familiar character ef a Maw, ful- 
filling his various duties in their utmost ex- 
tent. If any thing has been said.of his talents 
and knowledge that bas excited attention, or 
‘kindled desires, ia the younger members of 
our society, to pursue him in his path ef he- 
nor, let me request them not to forsake me 
here. Come and learn, by his example, fo be 
good as wellas great. His virtues furnish the 








In speaking of Mr. Rittenhouse it has been | 








most shining models for your imitation, for 


than what to leave unsaid. We have hitherto | 


j 


| 


they were never obscured in any situation or 
stage of his life, by a single cloud of weakness 
or vice. As the source of those virtues, whe- 
ther of a public or private nature, I shall first 
mention his exalted sense of moral obliga- 
tions, founded upon the revelation of the per- 
fections of the supreme Being. This appears 
| from many passages in his oration, and from 
his private letters to his friends. In his ora- 
tion we find the following pious sentiments: 
“ Should it please that almighty Power who 
hath placed us in a world in whick we are only 
| permitted ‘ to look about us and to die,’ to in- 
dulge us with existence throughout that half 
of eternity which still remains unspent, and 
to conduct us through the several stages of 
his works, ere (meaning the study of astro- 
nomy) is ample provision made for employ- 
ing every faculty of the mind, even allowing 
its powers to be enlarged through an endless 
repetition of ages. Let us not complain of the 
vanity of this world, and that there is nothing 
in it capable of satisfying us. Happy in those 
wants; happy in those desires, for everin suc- 
cession, to be gratified; happy in a continual 
approach to the Deity. 

* | must confess, that I am not one of those 





| Sanguine spirits, who seem to think, that, 





when the withered hand of Death has drawn 
up the curtain of eternity, all distance between 
the creature and the Creator, and between 
finite and Infinite, will be annihilated. Every 








| enlargement of our faculties; every new han~ 


piness conferred upon us; every step we ad- 
vance towards the Divinity, will very probe- 
bly render us more and mere sensible of his 
inexhaustible stores of communicable bliss, 
and of his inaccessible perfections.” 

There appears to be a natural compexion 
| between a knowledge of the works of nature 


| and just ideas of the Divine perfections, and, 


if philosophers have not, in all ages, been 
equally deveut with our president, it becomes 
us to inquire, how far the beneficial influence 
of philosophy upon religion may have been 
| prevented, by their minds being preocoupieds 
|in early life, with the fictions of ancient poets 
and the vices of the heathea gods. It remains 
yet to be determined, whether all the morak 
as well as natural attributes of the Deity may 
not be discovered in the form and econontp.f 
of the material world, and wheter that riphe? ; 











teousness which decended from heaven near 
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1800 years ago, may not wait for philosophic 
truth to spring up from the earth, in order, 
by uniting with it, to command universal be- 
lief and obedience. This opinion, a far as it 
relates to one of the fier dietibutes efthe 
Deity, seems to have been adt ved by ofr 
philosopher, in the following clegant and pi- 
ous extract from a letter toone of his friends: 
« Give me leave (says he) to mention two or 
three proofs of infinite roodness in the works 
of creation. The first is, possessing goodness 
ourselves. Now, it is inconsistent with all just 
reasoning to suppose, that there is any thing 
geod, lovely or praiseworthy in us which is 
not possesed, in an infinitely higher degree, | 


by that Being who first called us into exist- rt 


ence. In the next place, I reckon the exqui- 
site and innocent delight that many things 
around us ure calculated to afford us. In tits 
light, the beauty and fragrance of a single 
rose is a betier argument for divine goodness 
than a luxuriant field of wheat. For, if we can 
suppose that we were created by a malevolent 
being with a design to torment us for his 
amusement, he must have furnished us with 
the means of subsistence, and either have 
made our condition tolerable, or not have left 
the means of quitting it at pleasure in our 
own power. Such being my opinions, you will 
not wonder at my fondness for what Mr. Ad- 
dison calls ‘the pleasures of the imagination.’ 
They are all, to me, so many demonstrations 
of infinite gootlness.” 

But the religion of Mr. Rittenhouse was 
not derived wholly from his knowledge and 
admiration of the material world. He believed 
in the Christian revelation. Of this he gave 
many proofs, not only in the conformity of his 
life to the precepts of the gospel, but in his 
letters and conversation. I well recollect, in 
speaking to me of the truth and excellency 
of the Christain religion, he mentioned, as an 
evidence of its divine origin, that the miracles 
of our Saviour differed from all other mira- 
cles, in being entirely of a kind and benevo- 
lent nature. It is no “small trumph to the 
friends of revelation to observe, in this age of 
infidelity, that our religion has been admitted 
and even defended, by men of the most ex- 
alted understanding ind of the strongest rea- 
soning powers. The single testimony of Da- 
vid Rittenhouse in its favor, outweighs the 
declamation of whole nations against it. 

As the natural effect of his belief in the re- 
lation of the whole human race to each other, 
in a common Father and Redeemer, he em- 
braced the whole family of mankind in the | 
arms of his benevolence. But the Philanthro- 
py of Mr. Rittenhouse did not consist simply 
in whishes for the happiness of mankind. He 
reduced this divine principle to practice by a 
series of faitl..ul and disinterested services to 





that part of his fellow creatures to which the 
usclulness»ef good men is chiefly confined. 
His countryyhis beloved country, was the ob- 
ject of the strongest affections of his hearty 
| For her he thought; for her he abor ed; and 
Forshes, j in the hours of her ches and 


| dangers, het wept in every stage ofthe Ame- 


acquit me of exaggeration here, for you {cel, 
in the recollection of what passed in your own 
bosoms, a witness of the truth of each of these 
assertions. The year of the declaration of in- 
_ dependence, which changed our royal govern- 
ments into republics, produced no change in 
_his political principles, for he had been edu- 
cated a republican by his father. I can never 
| forget the pleasure with which he avowed his 
| carly but secret, attachment to an elective 
and representative form of government. Of- 
ten have I heard him, above twenty years ago, 
predict the immense increase of talents and 
knowledge which has peen produced by the 
strength and activity that have been infused 
into the American mind by our repubiican 
constitutions. Often, likewise, at the same 
remote period of time, have I heard him an- 
ticipate, with delight, the effects of our revo- 
lution, in sowing the seeds of a new order of 
things in other parts of the world. He be- 
lieved political, as well as moral evil, to be 
intruders into the society of man; that gene- 
ral happiness was the orginal design and ul- 
| timate end of the divine gove snment; and that 
atime would come, when every part of our 
globe would echo back the heavenly procla- 
mation of “ universal peace on earth,and good 
| will to man.” 


} 





(To be concluded in our next.) 
—>_>_ 
For the Repertory. 


THE ORIGIN AND TRUE USE OF POETRY. 
No. 1. 

It is but too frequently the case, that peo- 
ple imbibe the opinions of others, and by an 
| habitual adherence, mistake them for their 
own; to such, I wouid suggest the propriety 
_of investigating the foundation of their prin- 
ciples, that they may be enabled to ascertain 
| whether they act from conviction, or whether 
they only breathe the atmosphere of vulgar 
prejudice. 

To give an instance of a particular case in 
which many good people seem to be decided, 
| permit me to mention that of the proper use 
of poetry. It has been asserted by high autho- 
| rities that this sublime art can never be ap- 
| plied, with propriety, to divine subjects. Di- 
vinity, say they, has no affinity to pocsy, the 
embellishments of which are inconsistent 
with the dignity of the subject, and can never 
be found useful in its illustration, the highest 
and most melodious numbers are soinferior 
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to the subject, that rather than subserve a 
cause intrinsically inestimable, impoverishes 
ity a ee sewage the fact that the 






tinsél or of the _ are calculated 
ta rec nd ite the taste of man. The fu- 
tility of such poSitions must be evident to eve- 


ry mind that gives a proper scope to the rea- 
soning powers: ever critical attention tothe 
volume of divine inspiration will disprove the 
doctrine they aim to establish, that poésy 
ought never to: be employed for devotional 
purposes. Itis, however, needless for me to 
Say much with regard to a subject on which 
the amiable and pious poet Watts has written 
with cogent perspicuity, ina style so agreea- 
ble as must captivate the attention of every 
person of correct taste, and gratify every 
friend to that religion for the promotion of 
the interest of which he applied his admira- 
ble talents with unweuaried deligence; I will 
therefore present him to my readers in his 
own dress. 


“ It has been along complaint of the vir- 
tuous and refined world (says he) that poesy, 
whose orginal is divine, should be enslaved 
to vice and profaneness; that an art, inspired 
from heaven, should have so far lost the me- 
mory of its birthplace, as to be engaged in the 
interests of hell. How unhappily is it pervert- 


ed from its most glorious design! how basely * 


has it been driven away from its proper sta- 
tion in the temple of God, and abased to much 
dishonor! the iniquity of men has constrained 
it to serve their vilest purposes, while the 
sons of piety mourn the sacrilege and shame. 

“ The oldest song, which history has 
brought down to our ears, was a nobie uct of 
worship paid to the God of Israei, when his 
‘right hand became glorious in power! when 
thy right hand, O Lord, dashed in pieces the 
enemy: the chariots of Pharaoh and his hosts 
were cast into the Read Sea. Thou didst blow 
with thy wind, the deep covered them, and 
they sank as lead in the mighty waters.’ Ex- 
odus, xv. This art was maintained sacred 
throut+h the following ages of the church, 
and employed by’ kings and prophets, by Da-' 
vid, Solomon and Isaiah, in describing the 
nature and gleries of God, and in conveying 
grace or vengance to the hearts of men. By 
this method they brought s ich of heaven 
down to this lower wor'c. darkness of 
that dispensation woud «mit: and new and 
then a divine poetic rapture lifted their souls 
far above the level of that economy of. sha- 
dows, bore them away far into a brighter re- 
gion, and gave them a glimpse of evangelic 
day. The life of angels was harmoniously 
breathed iato the children of Adam, and their 
minds raised near to heaven in melody and 
devotion ‘at once.’ 

“ In the younger days of heathenism, the 
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muses were devoted to the same service; the 
language in which old Hesiod addresses them 
is this: 

Muoas Tlitgundev & orgnos xAtioucat, 

Acdre, Ai ivvérero opirigey wartp Uuviovras. 
Pierian Muses, famed for heavenly lays, 
Descend, and sing the God your Father’s praise. 
« And he pursues the subject in ten pious 

lines, which I could not forbear to transcribe, 
if the aspect and sound of so much Greek 
were not terrifying to a nice reader.” 

As my principal design in quoting this 
author is to show the origin and true use of 
poesy, I shall pass over what he says with 
respect to those who have profaned this di- 
vine art, and close this number with a pro- 
mise of introducing him in my next, speak- 
ing in such a manner as cannot fail to inter- 
est my readers. S. 

ee 
For the Repertory. 
LETTERS ON SERIOUS SUBJECTS. 
From a Brother to a Sister. 
No. IV. 
My Dear Sister, 

How contemptible are all the pleasures of 
this world when put in competition with that 
unspeakable love which unites us to God by 
a living faith in Christ. 

The character of the blessed Saviour ap- 
pears in all his acts whilst on earth, in a supe- 
rior degree amiable. His employment was to 
do good to the children of misery, and admi- 
nister consolation to the sons and daughters oi 
affliction. When the time drew near in which 
he was to perform the last grand act which 
completed the redemption of man, when him- 
self was about to undergo all the indignities 
and cruelties which the malice of his enemies 
could invent, and, above all, toexperience the 
hidings of his Father’s presgnce, his thoughts 


were turned to the comforting of those who |; 


had been his faithful followers. Although he 
had frequently intimated to them the igno- 
miny and death which he must needs suffer, 
they little apprehended that this subject was 
so highly interesting to them. They were at- 
tached to him by the strongest ties of affec- 
tion; they had been accustomed to receive 
sublime instructions from his sacred lips, and 
enjoy the most intimate communion with 
him, and their exalted ideas of his person, 
no doubt, induced them to give no place to 
any considerations which were seemingly de- 
rogatory to his character. ‘They had hitherto 
known Christ after the flesh, but the time was 
how approaching when they should thus know 
him no more; he was to be ied from judgment 
to death; the Shepherd was about to be smit- 
ten and the sheep scattered. They still ap- 
peared ignorant of the spirituality of the Re- 
dcemer’s kingdom; and although the kind 





municated much heavenly instruction, yet so 
contracted were their powers, that they could | 
comprehend but little of the true meaning | 
of all he had spoken: but he had said nothing | 
in vain, and none of his divine precepts were | 
to be lost; he knew that their minds were as 
yet earthly, but he had chosen them for great 
purposes. He tells them he must of neces- 
sity leave them. This information filled them 
with sorrow, to alleviate which he promises 
not to forsake them; I will not leave you com- 
fortiess, he saith, I will come to you. He ex- 
plains the necessity of his going, and informs 


Saviour had, during his stay with them, com- | 


a em 


informs us that “unless a man be born again 
he cannot see the kingdom of God.” How 
diligently then ought we to examine our- 
selves! We often experience the depravity of 


| our hearts rising in opposition to the will of 


God. We should therefore be watchful, de- 
siring much of this Spirit to purify us, and 
instruct us in the way we should go. And I 
do believe that if we feel a desire after holi- 
ness because God is holy, and that we love 
him for the purity of his character; if Jesus 
is precious to our souls as a Saviour from sin, 
and we admire him as one altogether lovely; 








them and the world from it. He tells them, 
“If ye love me ye ought rather to rejoide, 
because I said I go to the Father; and if J 
go not away the Comforter will not come unto 
you, but if I go away I will pray the Father 
and he will send him unto you.” He shows 
them the nature and offices of the Comftort- 
er: he is represented as an instructor to di- 
rect them in the way of eternal life, and en- 
lighten their understandings with respect to 
heavenly things; it is also an attribute of the 
divine Spirit to bring to the recollection all 
those instructions which the Saviour com- 
municated in person, and to stamp them with 
a degree of authenticity as though he were 
immediately present declaring them from 
his own lips. 

The greai work of man’s redemption hav- 
ing been completed, the Comforter has come 
into the world. We have a most remarkable 
account of his descent on the day of Pente- 
cosi. And the same Spirit whose extraordi- 
pary influence was noticed at that time, is still 
operating in the heart of every sincere fol- 
lower of Jesus, however humble his situation; 
his power is still experienced as an irresist- 
ible fire, purifying the hearis of believers, 
instructing them in the scriptures of truth, 
and taking of the things which are Christ’s 
and showiag them to their souls. By fle 
agency of the divine Spirit, christians are 
enabled to enjoy an incomparabiy greater 
and more exalted communion with Jesus than 
his followers did on earth; they are permit- 
ted to draw very near to God through Christ. 

Could we properly estimate the privileges 
we have a right to by this inestimable gift, 
how would our hearts exult with joy, admi- 
ration and gratitude! For if we are led by the 


them of the advantages which shall result to | 


if we really hate sin because it is derogatory 
to the divine perfections, and an obstacle to 
our communion with God, we have good rea- 
son to believe he will appear for our deliver- 
ance, and manifest himself in such manner as 
will produce in us an assurance of faith of 
such a nature as to enable us to put our 
whole trust and confidence in him, and induce 
us to draw near to him continually for the 
aids of his Spirit to direct us in the way of 
all truth. And, my dear sister, that this bles- 
sed Comforter may abide in each of our 
hearts, so that we may be enabled to show 
forth the glory of our heavenly Father, by ma 
nifesting to others in our lives and conversae 
tion that we have been with Jesus, shall be the 
prayer of your affectionate brother, J. 
—-_ +o 

As the following is from one of the purest 
fountains of English literature, an attentive 
perusal of it will, we think, amply repay the 
intelligent reader, with both profit and plea- 
sure. 

m ON TASTE. 

The feelings of men are so various, and 
| their determinations concerning the produc- 
tions of genius have been so different, that 
the very existence of taste has been called in 
question. Or supposing there is such a fa- 
culty as taste, some lave doubted whether 
all men’s are not ali} weue. We shall there- 


} ‘ore first endeavor to establish the reality of 


taste, and then consider in what it consists. 

The truth or existence of this pleasing 
quality of mind, may be inferred from the 
very fact produced as an evidence against it. 
lor, were there no such thing, mankind 
would equally approve or disapprove every 
composition. This supposition would forever 
put an end to all discrimination of merit. The 
lowest ballad, or picce of knight-errantry, 





Spirit, then are we the sons of God; and if 
sons, then heirs, heirs of God and joint heirs 
with Jesus Christ. The Spirit is that witness 
within us which witnesseth with our spirits 
that we are the children of God. 

But it is of importance for us to know whe- 
ther our hearts have indeed become the tem- 








would from that moment be put on a level 
with the Iliad or Eneid; and the indigested 
jucubrations of a common newsmonger be 
deemed equal to the historical compositions 
ef Sallust or Livy. But if this is too gross 
to be admitted it will of consequence follow, 
that the nature and operations of taste are in- 








ples of the Holy Ghost. The word of Christ 
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Taste muy be defined, the power of receiv- 
ing pleasure from the beauties ofnature and 
art. Some are of opinion, that for the disco- 
very of these we need have recourse to no 
other faculty than that of the understanding. 
Truth, say they, of all kinds consists of u 
conformity to nature. The understanding is 


the only judge of truth. Therefore by the } 


undestranding alone, we may certainly deter- 
mine, what in the various objects we contem- 
plate is natural or unnatural 

If by reason and understanding be here 
meant that faculty which, by comparing things 
together, enables us to discern between truth 
and falsehood, and discovers the causes or 
traces the consequence of things, the conclu- 
sion is by no means just. These are powers 
to which the most different operations belong. 





Taste judges instinctively, reason by the in- 
tervention of other ideas. Beauty is the ob- 
ject of the one, truth of the other: the first 
is allied toa warm heart, and the second to 





a cool head. It is certain, however, that such 
performances only as are conformable to na- | 
ture, will always please; that a florid stile, 


monstrous characters, and forced sentiments, 
though perhaps relished fora while, delight | 


no niore, the moment sense and reason make 


in nature. 

But though the understanding be not the 
only source of taste, the one is In some de- 
gree indispensable to the growth and im- 
provement of the other. It is a well culti- 





vated understanding which enables us to 
judge of the symmetry of parts, and their 
proportion, as well as the tendency of each 


particular part to form and complete one en- 
tire whole. So that by a true taste joined to 
sound reason and strong sense, we a: ‘st 
qualified to judge of composition. 

It is still urged that there Is no suca wale 


as true and corrupt taste. For as in architec- | 


ture the Grecian structures were admired 
for many ages, then the Gothic taste succeed- 
ed and prevailed for as long a time, and now 
the models of ancient Greece are avain re- 
vived. Thus different periods and different 
nations have each a different stile in building. 
in like manner, the Asiatics always assumed 
such bold metaphors and strong language as 
appeared turgid to the Attics, who delight- 
ed only in plain and sunple expressions. 
From these and similar facts, some have 
concluded that every one’s taste Is equally 
good, and that there is no standard by which 


Hottentot, or that of a Cherokee, is as good 
as the taste of an European, who has receiv- 
ed the best culture by 
sciences, and by carefully studying the com- 





positions of the most classical writers. The 


bare mention of this single circumstance 


seems sufficient to expose its absurdity. 

The word taste is derived or borrowed from 
one of the external senses which bears the 
same name, and as by proper application the 
literal sense may improve to an high degree, 
so also may the figurative. Thus he whose 
taste is not yet refined pronounces only on 
general, being unable either to point out par- 
ticular beauties, or to discriminate minute 
imperfections. Afterwards by proper culture 
and a sedulous attention to the most eminent 
authors, comparing them together, and mark- 
ing the most striking passages, he may come 
to descry those very graces which he saw 
not»before, and which escape the notice of a 
iess inquisitive and curious mind. He wiii 
then observe the nicest difference between 
iight and shade, and trace with accuracy and 
pleasure the smallest lines, however biend- 
ed, till they mingle entirely, and are jost in 
each other. 

One of the most general laws in our con- 
suitution is that all our powers, whether ot 
body or mind, are constantly improved by 
exercise. Such artists as are habitually em- 
ployed in polishing bodies, bring their sense 
ot iecling to a wonderiui degree of periection. 
Those too who are much conversant with mi- 


, croscopical objects, generally perceive the 


smallest ones with astonishing exactness. 
We see also that such as are used to the 
flavor of liquor can even distinguish their 
different ingredients when various and com- 
pounded. By similar means, our interial 


| sense is likewise refined, as appears from the 


| palpable disparity which every where takes 


place, between rude and untutored nations, 
and such as enjoy the advantage of a liberal 
education. 

The distinguishing qualities ofa good taste 
are delicacy and correctness. By the one we 


'receive pleasure from the sweetness, by the 


other from the unity of composition. By the 
first we are sensibly affected with all its 
graces, we perceive by the second its smailesi 
defects. That owes most to an exquisite sen- 


‘sibility, this to sound reason. The one re- 


ceives more trom nature, the other from art. 
Though none are sing ularly delicate, who are 


‘not in a certain degree correct, and none 


thoroughly correct, who have not a tincturc 


of delicacy, yet some have the one and some 


the other, in more or less perfection. Among 


_ ancient critics, the first prevailed in Lonyi- 
. . . . tf . * 

to ascertain what is true and what is false.| nus, the second in Aristotle. Among the 

But will any pretend to say that the taste ofa |, moderns, Addison succeeded in that, and 


| 





oi pplication to ae 


' Swift had he wrote on criticism, would cer- 
‘tainly have excelled in this. 

| But supposing some difference in taste, 
fiiow shall we distinguish the just from the 
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unjust? Where have we any proper or deci- 
sive standard by which our various appeals 
may be finally adjudged? Here indeed is the 
hardest part of our task! We give the name 
of standard to that which is generally ac- 
knowledged to be an equitable criterion of 
other things of the same kind. A_ standard 
weight for instance is that by which we try 
the justness of all other weights. Thus the 
court is deemed the standard of good breed- 
ing, and the holy scriptures of theological 
truth. In like manner the standard of taste 
applies only to objects subject to its cogni- 
zance. One admires music, another poetry; 
and a third painting, and yet all may possess 
a just taste. The tenderness and delicacy of 
Virgil, may charm one. I may be struck 
with the simplicity and fire of the Iliad: still 
neither of us may be defective in point of 
discernment or taste. But should my antago- 
nist affirm that Homer has no beauties, or at 
least but very few, I conclude immediately 
that he is either totally destitute of taste, or 
has only a most imperfect one. For this I ap- 
peal to the united testimony of all ages, which 
would condemn him, as it would his taste 
who should affirm that sugar is a very strong 
bitter. Some think nature the only standard 
to which we ought to apply our different 
tastes, in order to determine which deserves 
the preference. Though this may be no im- 
proper rule in imitative and designing arts, 
as the test of Jiterary composition it will not 
prove uniformly decisive. The inimitable 
simplicity of Parnel is generally preferred 
to the sprightly wit of Cowley, it is notwith- 
standing still difficult to say which of the two 
is the most successful imitator of nature. 
Did we know any person possessed of in- 
fallible reason, the best sense, true discern- 
ment, ang just tastg, to him we might finally 
and safely refer, on his judgment securely 
rely. But there is none to whom mankind 
will pay such a deference. We must there- 
fore have recourse for a standard to another 
juarter. And though works of the most per- 
fect description have not escaped the censure 
{some periods, succeeding ones have never 
‘ailed te do them justice. The highest models 
of composition have been accidentally con- 
demned, but the temporary illusion which 
obscured their excellence soon disappeared, 
uid they, by commanding universal attention, 
excited that unanimous suffrage and admira- 
tion, which is their natural and just reward. 
Of this class ure the Iliad and Eneid, which, 
tnough not absolutely perfect, are certainly 
ihe noblest and most accomplished pieces of 
all antiquity, and have been generally admired 
in almost every age. Among ourselves, in the 
dissolute reign of Charles the second, taste 








was very different from what it is at present. 
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wild sallies of Waller, were then applauded 
and extolled as elegant models of fine com- 
position, while the simple majesty of Milton 
was altogether overlooked and Paradise Lost 
lay buried in oblivion. Ignorance and bar- 
barity, luxury and profusion may indeed 
sometimes render nations, as well as indivi- 











duals, blind to the productions of the greatest 
masters, but we may fairly and honorably | 
rely on the public judgment when confirmed | 
by a series of successive. ages. | 

Here, the reader will permit me to add, || 
that goodness of heart, as well as soundness | 
of head, is peculiarly essential to a good taste. | 
Without this you will be wholly unable to | 
relish the various pleasures of moral beauty, 
one of the noblest and sublimest sources of 
refined sensation which the mind of man is 
capable of indulging. The man who is des- 
titute of this talent, whatever his other pow- 
ers may be, labors under a defect which no } 
kind or degree of refinement can possibly | 
supply. For the tender, the humane, the | 
benevolent, the generous and noble in heart 
and character excite those congenial and 
sympathetic affections, which constitute a 
series of the most exquisite and substantial 
enjoyment. 





—+o— 
OF DREAMING. 
(Continued. ) 

7. It was remarked, that some men dream ! 
more, and others less; and some 
haps, though these are few, not at all. This 
cannot be fully accounted for, from the differ- 
ent degrees of health which different men 
enjoy, nor from their different ways of life; 
although these, and the like peculiarities, may 
no doubt have influence. Persons, who think 
much, and take little bodily exercise, will | 
perhaps be found to be the greatest dreamers; 
especially if their imagination be active, and 
their nervous system very delicate: which 
last is too common an infirmity among men 
of learning. The sleep of the laboring man is 
sweet and sound; and his dreams he seldom | 
remembers. For his mental faculties are not | 
much employed, his nerves are firm, and the | 
sphere of his imagination is narrow. 

As nature does nothing in vain, is it not 
probable, that to the constitution of some 
people dreaniing may be more necessary, as 
a mental recreatien, than to those of others? 
To meditate continually on the same set of | 
disagreeable objects, is hurtful to health, and | 
may be fatal to reason: and when one is 
afflicted with low spirits, which often proceed 
from this very causes the physicians never 
fail to recommend amusenients, company, 
travelling, sea voyages, and other expedients, 
for leading the mind out of its old gloomy 
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The quaint witticisms of Cowley, and the || track, shrek a new ideas, and forc- 


ing it to exert itself in a new direction, and 

with unusual energy. 

Go, soft enthusiast, quit the cypress groves, 

Nor to the rivulet’s lonely moanings tune 

Thy sad complaint Go, seek the cheerful haunts 

Of men, and mingle with the bustling crowd. 

Lay schemes for wealth, or power, or fame, the wish 

Of nobler minds, and push them night and day. 

Or join the caravan, in quest of scenes 

New to the eye, and shifting every hour, 

Beyond the Alps, beyond the Apennines. 

Or more adventurous, rush into the field 

Where war grows hot, and raging through the sky 

The lofty trumpet swells the maddening soul, 

And, in the hardy camp, and toilsome march, 

Forget all softer, and less manly cares. Armstrong 
They therefore, who think more than 


' others, may have more need than others have 


of that amusement and variety, which is pro- 
duced by dreaming. 


Certain it is that dreams are often a relief 


to those, who are in perplexity, or who have 
long been ruminating upon disagreeable 
things, or upon any one set of ideas which 


| they cannot easily get rid of. Nor is it neces- 
| . . . . 
sary, in order to effect this, that a dream 


should ip itself be pleasing. Scenes ol difli- 


culty, and even of danger, are, as we have 
| seen, recommended to the paticut oppressea 


with melancholy: and if a dream siail only 
give a new impulse, even for a short tme, to 
the mind of such person, it may do him an 
important service, however disagreeable in 
itseif. Rarely, indeed are they happy In tweir 
dreams, whose facuities are worn out with 
much thinking. 

8. We are warranted by authentic history 
to believe, that dreams haye given information 
of tu.ure events. Hence weak people inter 
that they always were, or still may be, pro- 
phetical. But nothing is more absurd. be- 
cause in ancient times there were prophets, 


_ and holy men, shail I therefore coiclude, that 


Iam a saint, or a prophet’ Because the 
Deity has been pleased to reveal himseil, in 
an extraordiiary manner, to some persoius 
set apart by him for extraordinary purposes, 
shall 1 therefore imagine, that he wii reveal 


to me the trifling occurrences of my lile, a} 


few days before they happen? He has in 


. ' 
| great mercy concealed from us the knowleage 
of what is to come; except so far as it was 


necessary to us, and could not be made out 


SS _——————LLL 


good, which would give rise neither to activi 
ty, nor to desire. An oyster, endowed with 
sight and hearing, consciousness and reason. 
would not wretched creature. 
Even when God has foretold future events b\ 
his prophets, he has generally delivered th: 
| prophecy in terms that could not be fully un- 
derstood, till after it was accomplished: 
otherwise it must have interfered with 
principles of human action, and with the 
dinary course of human affairs. 


be a more 
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Is it not strange, if dreams are prophetical, 
that, after the experience of so many ages, 
we should never have found out any rationa} 
way of expounding them! And if some are 
prophetical, but not all, is it not strange, that 
every species of dream should be equally 
familiar to good men, and to bad! For of each 
character, there are some superstitious peo- 
ple who believe in dreams, and some more 
rational who do not. To say, that dreams are 
(as Aristotle has 
well observed) many absurdities, and this, 
among others, that it is not to the wisest and 
best men they are sent, but to all indiscrimi- 
nately. 


of divine original, implies 


The rules by which the vulgar pretend to 
interpret dreams, are too ridiculous to be 
mentioned. They are indeed such as may 
make almost any dream prophetical of any 
event. If a dream and a subsequent occur- 
rence be the same or similar, then they be- 
licve chat the dream foretold it; if totally dif- 
| ferent, and even contrary, they still believe 
| that the dream foretold it. 





That there may occasionally be a coinci- 
dence of a dream with a future event, is 
nothing more than one has reason to expect 


from the revolution of chances It would in- 
deed be wonderful, considering the variety of 
our thoughts in sleep, and that they all bear 
| some analogy to the affairs of life, if this did 
never happen. But there is nothing more ex- 
traordinary in it, than that an idiot should 
sometimes speak to the purpose, or an irre- 





| gulur clock once or twice a year point to the 
night hour. The same coincidence of a rea- 
lity with a previous imagination is observable 
when we are awake; as when a friend, whom 





by human reason. For man, acquainted wita | 
futurity, would be both useless and niiserabic. | 


To him ali curiosity and enterprise would be 
at an end, and all hope extinguished; iuture 
evils would torment hign before they came; 
and future good, by being auticipated, woud 


lose every charm that surprise and noveity | 


confer upon it. And he wouid sit down, 
motionless and stupid, in expectation oi evil 
which he knew he could not avoid, and of 


we did not expect, happens to come in view 
the very moment we were thinking or speak- 
ing of him: a thing so common that both in 
Latin, and in English, it may be expressed 
by a proverb. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


+ oo 





“He is a great and self-poised character 


whom praise unnerves not; he is a greater 


one who supports unjust censure; the preate 


er is he who, with acknowledged powers, re- 
presses his own, aid even turns to use unde- 


| served censure 
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For the Repertory. 
THE CIITAPLET. 
Bead III, 
SONNET TO CHARITY. 
In Faith and Hope the world will disagree; 
But all mankind’s concern is Charity. Pope. 





Pure efluence! offspring of benignity, 
Beloved and chosen, by th’ eternal Mind, 
With Faith and Hope, to bless all humankind, 
Thou art the loveliest of the lovely three. 


Thy name, thy nature, thy design, is love, 
Emblem of the ineffable, divine, 
First Cause of all, whose gracious will benign, 
Pours light and bliss on all that live and move. 


O may thy kindly beams all nations see; 
Each various race of men thy influence know; 
Each heart with brotherly affection glow, 
And ev’ry house be peace and harmony! 


O be thy voice obey’d, through earth abroad, 
*: Bear and forbear, and love thy neighbor and thy 
God!” AMYNTOR. 


sosiiites 
For the Repertory. 
EVENING. 
How calm, methinks, the shades of eve descend! 
The night draws on with ever lingering pace; 
Bright from the west, what various colors blend 
Their burnish’d tints, where Phebus ends his race! 











| 
| 
| 


How sweet to wander in the woodland glade; 
How sweet the uplands, and each flowery dale; 

How sweet when shrouded in the placid shade. 
To hear the strains of lonely Philomel! 


Say! ye who glide in grandeur’s airy round, 
And in subjection bow to folly’s reign; 

Who think contentment is in pleasure found, 
Yet never can that true enjoyment gain: 


Say! ye loose sons of vice, who oft disdain 
Virtue’s fair dictates, and your health destroy; 

Say! can ye e’er that tranquil peace obtain 
Which, undisturb’d, I in my breast enjoy? 





Night’s curtain draws; bright Soil has sunk to rest, 
And Luna now assumes her milder reign; 

Fast fly the colors from the glimmering west, | 
Her radiant beams now spread o’er all the plain. 


ALONZO. 





— 

For the Repertory. | 

TO A YOUNG LADY | 

And can’st thou, then, sweet maid, despise 
The wish, the fear, the frequent sigh; 

Nor bid one gleam of hope arise 

To gild the gloom of misery? | 





Within that breast, so soft, so pure, 
Some tender feeling sure must glow, 
Some drops of pity’s balm to cure 









For there IT oft my angui 
And oft your sacred na 


repeat. 


With musing steps, the banks along 
The streamlet’s course I love to trace; 
To listen to its murmuring song, 
And view the moon’s reflected face. 


Where'er I stray, where’er I rove, 

The change but binds me stronger thine; 
Nor time nor space is death to love, 

So tender and so true as mine. 


O could the soul-ennobling theme 
Inspire a kindred glow in thee, 

From those bright eyes one pitying beam 
Would melt my soul with ecstacy, 


Then let me waste no more, in tears, 
A life that seeks connubial bliss; 
An angel’s joys, in yon bright spheres, 
Are cold to love—and you in this. 
ROCKINGH AM. 
me 
For the Repertory. 
TO MISS 
O, thou soft illusive trifle! 
Fare thee well—I thought to day— 
Feeling in this soul wouldst stifle? 
Fare thee well—away! away! 








Yet, thou wouldst not sure deceive me, 
QO, I could be kind to thee! 

No, ’tis idle—leave me! leave me! 
Hence, forever dead to me. 


What! with dangling idiots dangle, 
Ape a ‘ool, and lounge and leer? 

No: when I with reason wrangle 
I am, girl, a fool sincere. 


eee 


and commands the homage of every unviti- 
ated heart. All his numbers shall appear in 
regular succession, and we shall be proud of 
the continuance of his correspondence. 

“ M—y’s” merits wiil always insure him a 
hearty welcome, and we hope he will fre- 
quently adorn our columns with his poctical 
flowers. 

“S.” will be pleased to accept our thankful 
acknowledgments for his very agreeable fa- 
vor on the “ Origin and true Use of Poetry.” 
We feel no apprehensions for its welcome 
reception with readers of taste. A good se- 
lection is always preferable to a bad original; 
and it is to be lamented that multitudes of in- 
valuable pieces, like S.’s extract, are ina great 
measure lost to the world amidst masses of 
erudition, for want of the exercise of dis- 
cernment and industry. This hint may sug- 
gest a pleasurable and highly laudabie recre- 
ation to our numerous literary friends. 

The communicater of the ‘‘ Charms of Be- 
nevolence” is informed that we conceive an 
interview with him wouid iead to a mode of 
doing good, more eligible than the publication 
of his pamphlet according to his request. 
An address to “Amelia,” ‘‘ Original Anec- 
dotes,” « A Subscriber,” the “ Dreamer,” 
“ Sedley,” &c. are received. 


a 


The official note of Champagny Duc de 





Airy thing, of witchery stealing, 
While the eye is free to rove, 

What is loveliness to feeling, 
W anting its enchantment, love? 

If to icicle, sight pleasing, 
Sunbeams bright a glare impart, 


Shall I rush, and, cold and freezing, 
Snatch it to my burning heart? M—y. 


jObuadelphia, 
SATURDAY, JUNE 2, 1810. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

« Alonzo’s” piece is inserted upon having 
received his assurance of its originality and of 
the existence of an American “ nightingale.” 
His mode of thinking evinces a native talent 


numbers is pleasing. As he appears to have 
a heart susceptible of that peculiar pleasure 





Or ease a hapless wretch’s woe. 


Each sleepless night, the downy bed 
I press with still increasing care; 
The charms of life and hope are fled, 
Beyond the presence of my fair. 


When bright Aurora’s rosy car 
Asceids yon airy mountain's height, 
I climb tie cliffs, to mark afar, 


which rural scenes inspire, we invite hin to 
| favor us with further descriptions of that 
tranquillity enjoyed by moral reflection in the 


nature, which we believe, with him, to be as 
pure and “ true enjoyment” as we can have 
| on earth. - 





The ruddy streaks of morning light. 


At eve, again, the briery dell 





. . . + © 
for poetic description, and the easy flow of his | 


In “ Rockingham” we discover traits as 
wil.bic us they are scarce. A tender passion, 


Cadore to general Armstrong, dated Paris, 
February 14, 1810, is of a very singular com- 
plexion: in the following remarks of the Na- 
tional Intelligencer are pictured its prominent 
features, which cannot fail to be deeply inte- 
resting to all real Americans of all parties. 

« The information recently received from 
France, is of such a complexion as to give 
\| increased interest to the arrival of the John 
Adams. By her, it is probable that a fuller, 
perhaps a conclusive, indication of the temper 
of the French government will be received. 
We shall then, probably, be enabled to decide, 
whether bad as the existing state of things 
with her are, the prospect is not that they 
will grow worse rather than better; and whe- 
ther the time is not at hand when every Ame- 
rican vessel, entering the ports of the conti- 
nent of Europe, will be condemned; whether, 
in fact, any trade to the continent can be car- 
ried on with safety. We would not wish to 
|| paint the dangers of the commercial world in 
|| exaggerated colors; but it is a truth, which 











* placid shade” surrounded by the charms of || neither can or ought to be disguised, that the 


whole foreign horizon lowers with dangers. 
The numerous private letters, received from 
every part of Europe under the control of Bo- 
naparte,corroborate the tenor of the official do- 
cuments, and are commentarics,which cannot 
be mistaken, onthe rote ofthe Duc de Cadore, 








> Affords a silent, tond retreat; 


| viriuous wid houorabie, in an age of luxury 
and Licenuoushess, is next toa phenomenon, 








Our vessels are every where seized, not by the 
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municipal authority, or conformably to the 
usual forms of judicial proceedings; but by 
the strong arm of military. power; not in de- 
tail, but in mass. A general condemnation 
follows, and by one tremendous sweep mil- 
lions are carried into the public coffers. In 
many ports, all this is done, not merely with- 
out notice, but in direct violation of solemn 
assurances of protection; and from Denmark, 
unfortunate Denmark! we are threatened 


with the lawless depredations of a swarm of 


privateers. 

Such are the outrages committed on our 
rights, which it) would seem, flow from the 
mandates of the French government contem- 
poraneous with the note of the Duc de Ca- 
dore. What prospect there is of being reliev- 
ed from them may be best ascertained from 
the note, itself. This paper, it will be observed, 
is no light or hasty exposition of the senti- 
ments of the French government. It purports 
to be a written answer given to the verbal 
overtures of our minister, « that the president 
of the United States may the better know the 
friendly intentions of France towards the 
United States, and her favoradle di fons 
towards American commerce.” » ie 
quently written to prevent all mistake, and 
we might perhaps add, to silence all hope of 
any change for the better. 

“If then,” says the note, after going into 
some detail, « the minister of America can 
enter into an engagement, that the American 
vessels will not submit to the orders in coun- 
cil of England of November 1807, nor to any 
decree of blockade, unless this blockade 
should be real, the undersigned is authorised 
to conclude every species of convention tend- 
ing to renew the treaty of commerce with 
America and in which all the measures pro- 
yer to consolidate the commerce and the 
prosperity of the Americans shall be provid- 
ed for.” 

The only construction that can be put upon 
this language, is, that if America will actually 
make war upow England, France will make a 
treaty with her. For France knows, that, 
short of going to war, we have done every 
thing to resist the British orders in council 
and proclamation blockades; that we have 
imposed.an embargo, passed « nonintercourse 
law, and prohibited English armed vesseis 
from entering our waters; and that we have 
offered to her, to continue the two last pro- 
hibitions so far as they affected England, if 
she would rescind her edicts. More than this 
could not have been done, unless we had ac- 
tually made war on England. This, then, is 
the end at which France aims; and this her 
sin€ qua non for respecting our rights. And 
vecause we do not take this step at her dicta- 
tion, we are reproached with a,want of « just 
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political views, of honor and of energy.” The 
bloed that was spilt in achieving our liberties 
is called up in judgment against us, and we 

are told that we “ ought either to tear to 
pieces the act of our independence, and to 
become aguin, as before the revolution, the 

subjects of England, or to take such mea- 
sures as that our commerce and industry 

should not be tariffed by the English, which | 
renders us more dependent than Jamaica, | 
which at least has its assembly of represen- 
tatives and its privileges.” 

But, suppose it possible that we could be 
so base, as at the mandate of any foreign gov- 
ernment, to be driven into war with its ene- 
my, What would be the effects? The trade with 
England, we all know, would be lost. Is it 
certain that we should retain that of the con- 
tinent, as our indemnity? So far from this 
being certain, is it not most likely, that France 
would then impose the same restrictions on 
our trade to the continent that she now does 
upon that of her allies; prohibit it altogether, 
or only so far authorise it as comported with 
her own interest? 

The official papers, respecting the state of | 
our relations with France, go far to show that | 
but little chance exists of an carly accommo- 
dation of our differences with her on any 
principles compatible either with justice, or 
that respect which every independent nation 
owes toitself. These communicutions remove 
all doubt of the genuineness of the Duc de Ca- 
dore’s note to general Armstrong, which, in } 
point of language as substance, is equally re- 
prehensible. The principles it assumes are | 
such aswe never could adoptwithout disgracc, 
and the terms an outrage on dignity and de- 
corum.—With such features it is not sur- 
prising that its genuineness was questioned, 
for it was scarcely credible thata government 


} 
| 
i 
| 
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ury caf cuterprise make themselves indepen- 
dent of Europe. England and France have 
both the same object in view. In the fury of 
their animosity against each other, they are 
totally regardless of the rights of neutrals: 
and if they possess the power, they will no: 
leave a neutral plank on the ocean. 

pete 
FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

The schooner Adventurer, captain Arm 
strong, arrived here on Sunday last, from La 
Guira. Captain Armstrong informs, that a ° 
revolution had taken place at the Caraccas, 
the officers of government imprisoned, and 
the province declared independent. Ministers 
had been appointed to proceed to London and 
to Washington. A letter from the Caraccas 
States, that amanifesto had been published by 
the revolutionary leaders, in which it is de- 
clared that the province will submit to Ferdi- 
nand the VII. whenever he is restored to his 


throne. f’'reem, Jour. 


Sweden has joined the European confede- 
racy, In excluding British commerce from 
her ports. 


Sir Francis Burdett has been sent to the 
Tower, for his exertions in behalf of a Mr. 
John Gale Jones, who was imprisoned in 
Newgate for zn alledged contempt of the 
privileges of parliament. The circumstances 
it appears were these:—A London paper 
called ** The Forum,” containing some stric- 
tures upon the house of commons closing 
their doors while debating upon the subject 
of the Walcheren expedition, the printer, a 
Mr. Dean, was brought to the bar of the 
house and called upon for the author of the 
strictures. He gave up the name of John 
Gale Jones, who was brought to the bar, and 
there expressed his regret that his printer 





that, we were told, from various quarters, | 
professed friendship towards us and a respect | 
for neutral rights, should use language only | 
fitted to excite indignation. We are authoris- 
ed to say, that our government had no official 
knowledge of the existence of this note, until 
it was received through England, a few days 
since by the Camilla. The publicity given to 
it must have been by the French government, 
as it made its appearance in the ‘Paris papers 
a few days subsequent to its date—a memora- 
ble fact, indicating the resolution of that gov- 
ernment, in thus committing itself to the 
world, to maintain the ground taken in it. 
For our own part, we do not hesitate to say 


had suffered on his account, and his sorrow 
that he had unintentionally violated the privi- 
leges of parliament. He was, however com- 
mitted to Newgate for punishment. Dean, 
on making an apology, was discharged. On 
a subsequent day, in the house of commons, 
sir Francis Burdett moved for the discharge 
of Mr. Jones, on the ground that the house 
of commons had not the power to commit 
him; his motion was however, negatived by 
a majority of 189. Deteated here, sir Francis 
next appealed to the people, in a long address 
directed « ‘Lo his constitucuts;” in which, 
after animadverting in a spirited manner up- 
on the laws and constitution of England, and 





that the time has come when every patriotic 
or prudent man among us should cease to 
flatter himself with justice much less friend- 
ship from either of the belligerents; when 
the government should take firm and perma- 


explaining the unalienable rights of English- 
|}men, he pronounces the imprisonment of 
| John Gale Jones, an ‘“ cnormous abuse of 
| power, and most dangerous of all encroach- 
| ments upon the rights and liberties of Eng- 








nent ground; and ‘*. people by their indus- 


i lishmen.” 


This was viewed as a sediuous 
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PHILADELPHI 








His constitution was naturally feeble, but 
it was rendered still more so, by sedentary 
labour and midnight studies. [le was afflict- 
ed many years witu a weak breast, which 


sudden changes in the weather, became the 
scat of a painful and harrassing disorder. 

This constitutional infirmity was not with- 
out its uses. It contributed much to the per- 
fection of his virtue, by producing habitual 
patience and resignation to the will of Hea- 
ven, and a constant cye to the hour of his 
dissolution, {t was a window through which 


he often looked with pleasure towards a |} 
place of existence, where from the increase | 


und perfection of his intuitive faculties, he 


would probably acquire more knowledge in | 


an hour than he had acquired in his whole 
life by the slow operations of reason; and 
where, from the greater magnitude and ex- 
tent of the objects of his contemplation, his 
native globe would appear like his cradle, 
and all the eveuts of time like the amuse- 
ments of his infant years. 

On the 26th of June, of the present year, 
(1796) the long expected messenger of death 
disclosed his commission. In his last illness, 
which was acute and short, he retained the 
usual patience and benevolence of his tem- 
per Upon being told that some of his friends 
had called at his coor to inquire how he 
asked, why they were not invited 
“ Because 


was, he 
into his chamber 
(said his wife) you are too weak to speak to 
them.” “Yes (said he) that is true, but I 
could still have squeezed their hands.” Thus 
with a heart overflowing with love to his 
family, friends, country and to the whole 
world, he peaceably resigned his spirit into 
the hands of his God. Let the day of his 
death be recorded in the annals of our so- 
ciety, and let its annual return be marked 
with some public act, which shall charac- 


to see him? 


terise his services and our grief, and thereby 
animate us and our successors to imitate 
his illustrious example. 

It has been the fashion of late years, to 


in life, when they left the world in a state 
of indifference to every thing, and believing 
and heping in nothing, that they died like 
philosophers. Very different was the latter 
end of our excellent president. He died like 
a Christian, interested in the welfure of ali 
around him, believing in a life to come, ana 
hoping: for happiness from every attribute oi 
the Deity. 

his request, his ‘body was 
iaterred in his observatory near his dwelling 
house, in the presence of a numerous con- 
course of his fellow citizens. It was natural 


Avreeably to 


} 
| 
| 


the presence of his Maker, to feel an at- 
tachment to that spot in which he had cul- 
tivated a knowledge of his perfections, and 
held communion with him through the me- 
dium of his works. Hereafter it shall become 
one of the objects of curiosity in our city. 
Thither shall the philosophers of future 
wes resort to do homage to his tomb, and 
the children yet unborn, shall point to the 
dome which covers it, and exultingly say, 
“there lies our Rittenhouse.” 
a os Repertory. 
LETTERS ON SERIOUS SUBJECTS. 
From a Brother to a Sister. 
Nb. V. 
My Dear Sister, 
The prospect of rest to the weary traveller 
is a cheering object which serves to enliven 
his spirits and animate him on his journey. 
The life of a Christian is truly a pilgri- 
mage, in which he has to encounter many 
lifficulties and to contend with many dan- 
zers, but the end presents a happy rest in 
the kingdom of that Master whom he hum- 
bly endeavors to serve. Often when nearly 
fainting under the pressure of trials to which 
he is subjected, and especially those which 
arise from the remaining corruptions of his 
nature, he is revived by the invitation of the 
blessed Saviour, “ Come unto me all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden and I will give 
you rest.” Often when benighted in his way, 
when dark providences threaten, and he is 
suffered to mourn under the hidings of the 
divine presence, does he search in the word 
of life for something to brighten his hopes 
and remove the chouds which darken his un- 
derstanding, when at the application of some 
precious promise his light breaks forth as 
the morning, and he is enabled to look with 
unspeakable joy to Jesus the author and fin- 
isher of faith and relying on his promises, is 
confident that he who begins a work of grace 
in the heart will complete that work in glo- 
ry, and finally bring those who are the sub- 
sets of it to that rest which remains for the 
people of God. 
The weary trav’ler seeks for rest, 
When fervid noon-beams scorch the plains; 
Enerved by heat, faint and deprest, 
Desires a respite from his pains. 
How happy if a friendly shade 
He finds, and near a cooling stream, 
What tranquil joys his breast pervade, 
Tis paradise in his esteem 
There is a Rock whose tow’ring height 
A renovating shadow yields, 
Secures from ills of gloomy night, 
And from the raging tempest shields: 


A smitten Rock, whence freely flows 





for him in the near prospect of appearing in 


A stream of which the pilgrim may 
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Drink and forget of life the woes 
And his pollutions wash away. 
Jesus, the Rock, whose precious blood 
Forth issued from his various wounds, 
Affords a shadow, drink and food, 
A cleansing ocean without bounds, 
Then, O my soul, for shelter fly 
To Christ the precious smitten Rock; 
Secure on him thou mayst rely, 
Nor fear the earth’s expiring shock. 
It is our duty to examine our hearts be- 
fore God, looking to him for light, asking 
of him wisdom to understand his word, that 
we may be able in some measure to deter- 
mine what good grounds we have to believe 
we have any claim, through the merits of 
Christ, to this rest; whether we are built on 
the everlasting Rock; whether we have a 
true faith in our hearts: and if so, earnestly 
strive, with all diligence, watchfulness and 
prayer, to secure a right of entering in 
through the gates into the city, where we 
shall reap a rich reward for al! our troubles, 
in that heaven where there is no more curse, 
where the wicked cease from troubling and 
where the weary shall be forever at rest. 
That the love of our heavenly Father may 
be richly shed abroad in each of our hearts, 
my dear sister, as an earnest of those un- 
speakable joys which are prepared for us in 
the mansions of rest, if we are truly united 
to God by a living faith in Christ, is the hum- 
ble but sincere prayer of your affectionate 
brother, J. 


—D + oe 


For the Repertory. 


THE ORIGIN AND TRUE USE OF POETRY. 
No. IL. 


It has been already shown from ancient 
authorities, both Jewish and heathen, that 
poetry is of divine origin; to such, however, 
who still imagine that it is near akin to vice, 
and who found this axiom on its abuse, it 
will be necessary to produce farther. proofs: 
the author we have attended to is not insen- 
sible to the difficulty of removing inveterate 
prejudices, he has therefore been copious in 
his citations from the sacred oracles, and af- 
ter noticing the unwarranted objections of 
those who are opposed to the application of 
poesy to divine subjects, he continues: 

“ Let me entreat them to look into theit 
bibles, and remember the style and way of 
writing that is used by the ancient prophets. 
Have they forgot, or were they never told, 
that many parts of the Old Testament are 
Hebrew verse; and the figures are stronger, 
and the metaphors bolder, and the images 
more surprising and strange thanever I read 
in any profane writer. When Deborah sings 
her praises to the God of Israel, while he 





marched from the field of Edom, she sets 
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the ‘ earth a trembling, the heavens drop, 
and the mountains dissolve from before the 
Lord. They fought from heaven, the stars 
in their courses fought against Sisera: when 
the river of Kishon swept them away, that 
ancient river, the river Kishon. O, my soul, 
thou hast trodden down strength.” When 
Eliphaz, in the book of Job, speaks his sense 
of the holiness of God, he introduces a ma- 
chine in a vision: ‘Fear came upon me, 
trembling on all my bones; the hair of my 
flesh stood up; a spirit passed by and stood 
still, but its form was indescribable; an image 
before mine eyes; and silence; then I heard 
a voice saying, Shall mortal man be more 
just than God?’ &c. When he describes the 
safety of the righteous, he ‘ hides him from 
the scourge of the tongue,’ he makes him 
‘laugh at destruction and famine,’ he brings 
‘the stones of the field into league with hin,’ 
and makes ‘ the brute animals enter into a 
covenant of peace.’ When Job speaks of the 
grave, how melancholy is the gloom that he 
spreads over it! ‘ It is a region to which I 
must shortly go, and whence I shall not re- 
turn; it is a land of darkness, it is darkness 
itself, the land of the shadow of death; all 
confusion and disorder, and where the light 
is as darkness. This is my house, there have 
I made my bed: I have said to corruption, 
thou art my father; and to the worm, thou 
art my mother and my sister: as for my hope, 
who shall see it? I and my hope go down 
together to the bars of the pit.” When he 
humbles himself in complainings before the 
almightiness of God, what contemptible and 
feeble images doth he use? ‘ Wilt thou break 
a leaf driven to and fro? wilt thou pursue a 
dry stubble? I consume away like a rotten 
thing, a garment eaten by the moth.’ ‘ Thou 
liftest me up to the wind, thou causest me 
to ride upon it, and dissolvest my substance.’ 
Can any man invent more despicable ideas, 
to represent the scoundrel heard and refuse 
of mankind, than those which Job uses: 
thereby he aggravates his own sorrows and 
reproaches to amazement: ¢ They that are 


wha 


younger than I have me in derision, whose 
fathers I would have disdained to have set 
with the dogs of my flock: for want and fu- 
mine they were solitary; fleeing into the wil- 
derness, desolate and waste: they cut up mal- 
lows by the bushes, and juniper-rocts toi 
their meat: they were driven forth 
among men (they cried after them as afier 
a thief) to dwell in the cliffs of the valicys, 
in the caves of the earth, and in the rocks: 
among the bushes they brayed, under th« 
nettles they were gathered together; they 
were childfen of fools, yea, children of bas« 
men; they were viler thanthe earth: und now 
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Tam their song, yea, I am their byeword,’ &c. , struction hath no covering 
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How mournful and dejected is the language 
of his own sorrows: ‘ Terrors are turned up- 
on him, they pursue his soul as the wind, 
and his welfare passes away as a cloud; his 
bones are pierced within him, and his soul 
is poured out: he goes mourning without the 
sun, a brother to dragons, and a companion 
to owls; while his harp and organ are turn- 
ed into the voice of them that weep.’ I must 
transcribe one half of this holy book, if 1 
would show the grandeur, the variety, and 
the justness of his ideas, or the pomp and 
beauty of his expression; I must copy out a 
good part of the writings of David and Isa- 
iah, if I would represent the poetical excel- 
iencies of their thoughts and style: nor is it 
the language of the lesser prophets, espe- 
cially in some paragraphs, much inferior to 
these. 

“ Now, while they paint human nature in 
its various forms and circumstances, if thei: 
designing be so just and noble, their cispo- 
sition so artful, and their coloring so bright, 
beyond the most famed human writers, how 


much more must their descriptions of God | 


and heaven exceed all that is possible to be 
said by a meaner tongue! When they speak 
of the dwelling place of God, ‘ He inhabits 
eternity, and sits upon the throne of his ho- 
liness, in the midst of light inaccessible.’ 
When his holiness is mentioned, ‘ The hea- 
vens are not clean in his sight, he charges 
his angels with folly: he looks to the moon 
and it shineth not, and the stars are not pure 


before his eyes: he is a jealous God, and a! 


consuming fire.’ If we speak of strength, 
‘ Behold he is strong: he removes moun- 
tains, and they know it not; he overturns 
them in his anger: he shakes the earth from 
her place, and her pillars tremble. He makes 
a path through the mighty waters, he dis- 
covers the foundations of the world: the pil-! 
lars of heaven are astonished at his reproof.’ | 
And, after all, ‘ These are but a portion of | 
his ways: the thunder of his power who ca 
understand?’ His sovereignty, his know ‘eens 
und his wisdom, are revealed to us in lJan- 
guage vastly superior to all the poetical ac- 
counts of the ‘Let the 
potsherds strive with the potsherds of th eC | 
earth; but shall the that | 
lashioneth it, what makest thou? He bids the 
heavens drop down from above, and let the 
skies pour down righteousness. 
mands the 


reathen divinity. 


| 
| 


clay sav to him 


He con-} 


and he 
It is he that saith to 
the deep, be dry, and he drieth up the rivers.| 
Woe to them that seek the deep to hide their 


sun, and it riseth not, 





sealeth up the stars. 


council from the Lord; his eyes are upon ali | 





their ways, he understands their thor ughts 
far off. Heil is nuked before him,:and de- 
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- He calls out ail |] wind;’ and Habbakkuk sends ¢ the 
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the stars by their nones, he trustrateth the 
tokens of the liars, and 
mad. He turns wise men backward, and their 
knowledge becomes foolish.’ His transcend- 
ent eminence above all things is most nobly 


makes the diviners 


represented, when he ‘sits upon the circle 
of the earth, and the inhabitants thereof are 
as grasshoppers: all nations before him are 
as the drop of a bucket, and as the small 
dust of the balance: he takes up the isles as 
a very little thing; Lebanon, with all her 
beasts, is not sufficient for a sacrifice to this 
God, nor all her trees sufficient for the burn- 
ing. This God, before whom the whole cre- 
ation is as nothing, yea, less than nothing, 
and vanity. To which of al] the heathen gods 
will ye compare me, saith the Lerd, and what 
shall I be likened to!’ And to which of all 
the heathen poets shall we liken or compare 
this glorious orator, the sacred describer of 
the Godhead? The orators of all nations are 
as nothing befere him, and their words are 
vanity and emptiness. Let us turn our eyes 
now to some of the holy writings, where God 
is creating the world: 
best of the Gentiles talk and trifle upon this 
subject, when brought into comparison with 
elf, a Gentile 
sublime style 
when he chose to use it: * And the Lord said, 
let there be light, and the let 
there be clouds and seas, sun ated stars, plants 
and animals, and behold they are:’ He com- 
‘ By the 
heavens made, 
and all the host of them by the breath of his 
This 


infinite ease and omnipotence. H 


how meanly do the 


Moses, whom Longinus hims 


critic, cites as a master of that 


ec was light; 


manded and they appear and obey: 


word of the Lord were the 


mouth.’ is working like a Ged, with 





1s wonders 


of providence for the terror and ruin of his 


adversaries, and for the succor of his saints, 


is set before our ture with 





eyes in the scrif 


equal magnificence, and as becomes Divini- 


ty. When * he arises out of his place the 
| earth trembles, the foundaticns ef the hills 
are shaken because he is wroth: there oes 


up out of his nostrils and fire out 


of his mouth devoureth, coals are kindled 








by it. He bows the heavens and comes down, 
= yy ee i . { rye 
and darkness is under his feet. The moun- 
tains melt hke wax, and flow down at his 
> TP RT Sant ' TE 
presence.’ If Virgil, Liomer, or Pindar, were 
to prepare un equipare for ad ling wod, 
they baht use thu GCr aba lirut neQs too, 
and clouds and fire, to form a chariot and 
horses for the battle, or the triumph; but 
| ‘ . ‘ 5 > 
| there Is hone of them provid: S him a fliteht 
lof cherubs msteca OF horses, ct tS ijt) In 
chariots of salvation” David beholds him 
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-the person of Watts. I shall however reserve 





roborated by general experience, that there) 








before him.’ Homer keeps a mighty stir with 
his NéQeanvepéle Zeds, and Hesiod with his Zeds 
vpiSpeuerns Jupiter, that raises up the clouds, 
and that makes a noise, or thunders on high. 
But a divine poet makes the ¢ clouds but the 
dust of his feet;’ and when the Highest gives 
his voice in the heavens, ‘ hailstones and 
coals of fire follow.’ A divine poet discovers 
the channels of the waters, and lays open the 
foundations of nature; ‘ at thy rebuke, O 
Lord, at the blast of the breath of thy nos- 
uils.? When the Holy One alighted upon! 
Mount Sinai, ‘ his glory covered the hea-| 
vens: he stood and measured the earth: he 
beheld, and drove asunder the nations, and 
the everlasting mountains were scattered: 
the perpetual hills did bow; his ways are 
everlasting.’ Then the ‘ prophet saw the tents 
of Cushan in affliction, and the curtains ol 
the land of Midian did tremble.’ Nor did 
the blessed Spirit which animated these wri- 
ters forbid them the use of visions, dreams, 
the opening of scenes dreadful and delight-) 
ful, and the introduction of machines upon} 
great occasions; the divine licence in this! 
respect is admirable and surprising, and the} 
images are often too bold and dangerous for 
an uninspired writer to imitate.” 

By this time I am almost induced to be- 
lieve that the veil of prejudice is removed, 
that the clouds of error are dispelled by the 
rays of truth, and that those who have hither- 
to contended for the separation of a sublime 
art from the most excellent subject are now 
ready to recognise the pious conciliator in 








the conclusion of his remarks for my next 
number, in which I must claim the honor of 
again introducing him te my readers. — S. 
3+ 
For the Repertory. 
LEVITY AND LIGHT READING. 
BY CRITICUS AND CO. 
No. I. 
«* Meanwhile whate’er of beautiful or new | 
Sublime or dreadful (.2// that books supply) | 
By search or cnance is offered to our view, 
We scan with curious and romantic eye.” Beattie. 





it is a question that has excited infinite 
controversy, both in this and the preceding, 
century, whether novels and romances are, 
wencrally speaking, productive of bad effects, 


on the minds of the rising gencration! 


| ignorance of their pernicious tendency are 


'| resentment and liberality of approbrious epi- 








As we do not imagine ourselves capable 


» 3 ° ye 1° . ° e 1) 
of deciding the dispute, which an agitation | 
~ . . . . ' . . . . 
of the question invariably occasions, we shall) myself as of the greatest importance In so- 
| } 


decline the oifering of our opinion on the} 
subject: but laboring under a firm conviction,} 
resulting from mature deliberation, and cor-| 
are many productions in this species of lite- 
rary composition, which, from inattention and 





placed in female hands, that have a decided 
and durable effect, inimical to the primary 
interests of virtue; we conceive it a laudable 
undertaking, by developing the principles 
of the respective systems of morality in this 
class of works; by recommending to the no- 
tice of the fair sex, only such works as are 
replete with wit, genius, sound judgment 
and pure morality, to exclude from their 
parlors all that might undermine correct 
principles, or destroy the bulwarks of mo- 
desty. We are induced to offer a series of 
commentarial essays with the following 
prospectus of their arrangement: we pro- 
pose furnishing a succinct but compleat 
summary of the plot and incidents, and re- 
marks on the general execution and peculiar 
merits of such works as have undergone 
the test of our strict scrutiny and have been 
judged worthy of appearing in our series. 
We shall generally but not invariably con- 
fine ourselves to the latest productions, and 
one number shall be devoted to each work; 
of which such as appeal to the judgment, 
that affect the moral principles, in which in- 
struction is blended with amusement will be 
submitted to the inspection of the senior 
partner in the literary firm, while whatever 
claims no higher than to excite merriment 
or produce amusement, will be alloted to 
his less scholastic and studious, but more 
animated and facetious colleagues, Will 
Versatile. 


— +o 
To the Editor of the Repertory, 
Sir, 

In an age so “tremblingly alive” to the 
nicest sense of honor, the inclosed correspon- 
dence may afford a peculiar gratification. The 
duellists are certainly two of the most re- 
doubtable champions on earth; and if true 
courage consist in family pride, high toned 


thets, these “ lads of wax” may lay claim to 
rivalship with the “choice spirits” of any 
age. 
MR. SOMEBODY’S LETTER TO MR. NOBODY. 
Presumptuous though invisible Sir, * 
Heraldry will iniorm you that our family 
boasts the highest antiquity, and impartial 
history has through many generations, with 
well merited eclat, handed down our name as 
an illustrious race. I] have long enjoyed the 
dignity of my noble descent, and have valued 


ciety. But, from some late rumors it would 
appear, that you, a mere nonentity, think 
yourself as famous as my great self; but with 
how little reason, any person with half an eye 
may easily see. I acknowledge there are some 
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en 
the impudence to claim kindred with the 
Somebodys, but then it will be found that 
they came originally from the dastardly race 
of the Vobodys. And since the honor of 
our achievements has too often been attribut- 
ed to you, and your roguery has commonly 
been laid at our door, I think it high time to 
tell you plainly, Sir, that I renounce you, I 
despise you, and if I meet you in the street, 
I will cane you and kick you; so defend and 
help yourself how you can. 

Why, it was but a few evenings since I 
happened in a mixed company of ladies and 
gentlemen, where the topics of conversation 
were as various as the characters present, and 
your name was honored with particular dis- 
tinction. One said, “ well, the weather has 
suddenly become very warm; I wonder whe- 
ther we shall have the yellow fever here this 
summer”—the answer was “ah, WVodbedy 
knows.” Next, “ Pray, Sir, will Mr. ; 
after so long a courtship, be married to Miss 
2” answer“ Nobody knows.” And imme- 
diately after “ what can be the cause of the 
high rents in Philadelphia, when within the 
last two years there have been so many hous- 
es built?”—The answer was still the same, 
“ Nobody knows.” Now, sir, I am bold to 
tell you plainly that you fib—for it is 1, and 
not you, that know these things. 

I will give you another instance, wherein 
you have been extolled for qualities which 
you never possessed. A friend of mine in 
the country informed me that there is a 
certain township where the clergyman for 
the good of souls, is often a non-resident. 
My friend asked, who preached in his ab- 
sence? he was answered WVodody did. But, 
good sir, how long have you been a preacher? 
I cannot help thinking that this is a lie, be- 
cause I know your want of talents. However, 
my friend stands to it that it is true; and 
that often, in the same congregation, when 
the clergyman himself preaches, you only 
are awake; yes, truly! /Vodody is awake; 
Nobody minds what’s said, and—WVobody 
cares:—but, pray sir, how long has your 
worship been taken notice of for these ex- 
cellencies? 

I confess I was mightily pleased sometime 
ago when I read in the newspapers that 
Nobody would probably be hanged this sea- 
son; but as unfounded rumors will some- 
times find their way into the best newspa- 
pers, I have my doubts. But I know enough 
to declare that you are charged with many 
offences and crimes. For instance, is it not 
you who break windows, beat the watchmen, 
set fire to houses, kc. and what can you say 
in your defence? Nothing, truly! Nothing at 
all, for Vobody did it. 

I know further, that you cause a report to 

















sorry scrubs of the dnydodys that have had 
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a 
be spread that, in many shops in this city, 
.Vobody minds how things go; Vobody takes 
care; Wobody knows how long a man will 
hold it; Wosody knows how much he owes; 
Nobody knows how rich this man is; Vobody 
knows how poor that man is; and many 
other such matters, which none but a proud, 
vain, conceited coxcomb, like yourself, would 
pretend to know. And it seems it is confi- 
dently reported by some of your creatures, 
that you, Mr. obody, can find out the longi- 
tude, and the perpetual motion, and can 
make the philosopher’s stone, &c. But, vain 
boaster, this is all a gasconade; an ostenta- 
tious blazoning of learning you never pos- 
sessed, made to catch the admiration of the 
wondering populace, and thereby acquire the 
reputation of being a greater man than my- 
self. s 

But it is time to hasten to the grand point: 
My dear father just before he expired, made 
this expression in my hearing; “A dying 
man will speak the truth; I owe WVodody a 
farthing; I owe Vobody a grudge;” now, sir, if 
this be the ground upon which you have dared 
to tarnish the lustre of our name, I shall 
extinguish my father’s debt, and give you 
a well merited and exemplary chastisement 
for your insolence and temerity. Therefore, 
according to the laws of honor, I hereby 
challenge you to fight me as a gentleman: 
Meet me on Saturday next precisely at 6 
o’clock in the morning with your seconds, 
at yin Jersey, where I am well informed 
you have already appeared several times, and 
have been wounded too. If you refuse, I 
will post you in every paper in the United 
States, that Everybody may know, to your 
eternal disgrace and infamy, that Wodody is 
a base slanderer, a coward, a poltroon, a 
villain! and not fit to keep company with 
gentlemen! And, hark’e, if you exasperate 
me but a very little more, it shail be pro- 
claimed that /Vod0dy was killed in running 
away. I expect your answer by 4nybody; and 
am your sworn enemy, 





SOMEBODY. 
Reply of Nobody in our next. 


— 
OF DREAMING. 
(Concluded.) 

9. My next remark is, that dreams de- 
pend in part on the state of the air. That} 
which has power over the passions, may! 
reasonably be presumed to have power over| 
the thoughts of men. For the thoughts that 
occur to a mind actuated by any passion, 
are always congenial to that passion, and tend 
to encourage it. Now, most people experi- 
mentally know, how effectual, in producing 
joy and hope, are pure skies and sunshine; 


But it occured to me that the stormy wea- 
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brings on solicitude and melancholy. This 
is particularly the case with those persons, 
whose nervous system has been weakened 
by a sedentary life, and much thinking; and 
they, as I hinted formerly, are most subject 
to troublesome dreams. If the external air 
can affect the motions of so heavy a sub- 
stance as mercury, in the tube of the baro- 
meter, we need not wonder, that it should 
affect those finer fluids, that circulate through 
the human body. And if our passions and 
thoughts, when we are awake, may be va- 
riously modified by the consistency, defect, 
or redundance of these fluids, and by the 


culate; need we wonder that the same thing 
should happen in sleep, when our ideas, dis- 
engaged from the control of reason, may be 
supposed to be more obsequious to material 
impulse: When the air is filled with gross 
vapor, dreams are generally disagreeable 
to persons of a delicate constitution. 

If then our thoughts in sleep may receive 
form and color from any circumstances, 
from the general state of our health, from 
the present state of the stomach and fluids, 
from the temperature of the air, from the 
tenor of our thoughts through the day, and 
from the position of outward objects ope- 
rating upon our organs of sense; need we be 
surprised at the variety of our dreams? And 
when any uncommon or disagreeable one 
occurs, is it not more rational to refer it to 
one or other of these causes, than to terrify 
ourselves with a foolish conceit, that it is 
supernatural, and betokens calamity?’ How 
often, during the day, do thoughts arise, that 
we cannot account for, as uncommon perhaps, 
and incongruous, as those which make up 
our dreams! 

Once, after riding thirty miles in a high 





state of the tubes through which they cir-| 


SS 





natural, than a cut finger, or a pang of the 
toothach. 

10. Concerning the opinion which some 
have entertained, that our dreams are sug- 
gested by invisible beings, I shall only say 
that I think it very improbable. For, first, I 
see no reason for believing, that the Deity 
would employ “milions of spiritual crea- 
tures” in such an office, as that of prompting 
jour ordinary dreams. Secondly, I cannot 
iconceive, how those creatures should be af- 
‘fected, in such an operation, by the external 
\air, or by the state of our health, which are 
known to have great influence on our 
thoughts, both in sleep, and when we are 
awake. And, thirdly, from what we know of 
the rapidity of fancy when awake, we need 
not suppose any foreign impulse requisite 
to produce the various phenomena of dream- 
ing; as the soul seems to possess in herself 
powers sufficient for that purpose. Fever, 
melancholy, and many other such diseases, 
give a wildness to the thoughts of waking 
men, equal, or even superior, to what hap- 
pens in sleep. If the agency of unseen be- 
ings is not supposed to produce the first, 
why should we have recourse to it in order 
to dccount for the last? But, it is urged, 
that in sleep, the soul is passive and haunted 
by visions, which she would gladly get rid 
of, if she could. And it may be urged in 
answer, for it is not Jess true, that persons 
afflicted with anxiety and melancholy too 
often find, to their sad experience, that their 
soul is almost equally passive, when they 
. re awake; for that they are even then, haunt- 
fed with tormenting thoughts, from which 
all their powers of reason, all the exertions 
of their will, and ali the 
|their friends, cannot effectually relieve them. 
To conclude: Providence certaimly super- 


exhortations of 








wind, I remember to have passed part of a 
night in dreams, that were beyond descrip- | 
tion terrible: insomuch that at last I found | 
|it expedient to keep myself awake, that | 
‘might no more be tormented with them. 
!Had I been superstitious, I should have 


| 





. ' 
|thought that some disaster was Impending. 


ther I had encountered the preceding day 
might be the occasion of those horrors: and 


I have since, in some medical book, met 


with a remark to justify the conjecture. A | 
very slight cause may check that insensible 


perspiration, which is so needful to health: 





that our dreams should be so easy as at, 
other times. Let no one, then, be alarmed at | 











and that a long continuance’of dark weather 
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an uncommon dream. It is probable nothing | 
more than a symptom of a trifling bodily | 
disorder: and, if so, it has no more to do | rage to honor it, according to its degree, de- 
; With futurity, nor is one whit more super- ftermines your own degree of goodness. 


lintends the affairs of men; and often, we 


|know not how often, interposes for our pre- 


servation. It would, therefore, be presump- 


ituous to affirm that supernatural cautions, in 


‘regard to futurity, are never communicated 
fe , . . . 
(in dreams. Itis the design of these remarks, 


inot to contradict any authentic experience, 
fact; but only to shew, that 
lreams may proceed from a variety of causes 


have 


lor historical 


_ 


|which nothing supernatural in them: 
‘and that though we ure not much acquainted 
jwith the nature of this wonderful mode of 
|perception, we know cnough of it to see, 
‘that it is not useless or supertiluous, but may, 


and when this happens, we cannot expect jon the contrary, answer some purposes of 


great Importance to our welfare, both in soul 
jand in body. 
—_- oo 


Sagacity in selecting the good, and cou- 
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For the Repertory. 

THE CHAPLET. 

Bead IV. 

VIRTUE, A SONNET. 

Virtue, the strength and beauty of the soul, 
Is the best gift of Heaven. Armstrong. 





Blest is the man, who feels the ardent glow 
Of heaven born Virtue kindle all his soul; 
Whose various charities, without control, 


Yet though its beauty may decay, 
Its fragrance never, never dies. 


That Rose transplanted to my heart 
Perhaps might 4/oom perennial there, 
Till pierced by Death’s envenom’d dart, 
Unheeding swift-wing’d Time’s career. 
ROCKINGHAM. 





To the Editor of the Repertory. 
Mr. Editor, 





To all the sons of man spontaneous flow. 


How high he soars beyond the stoic schools! 
How far his views transcend the Roman fame! 
For, popular applause was this one’s aim; 

While that but aped the apathy of fools. 


He follows where Perfection leads the way; 
‘In doing good to man” his duty is; 
And from that duty springs his highest bliss: 
So shall his name outlive the solar ray; 





And he, when ruin whelms the earth and skies, | 
Shall from the sinking world triumphant rise. 
AMYNTOR. | 
{ —e 
t . For the Repertory. 
TO A YOUNG LADY 
Will you remember me, dear maid, 
y Or will your love, like roses, fade, 
When from your circling arms I fly 
+ To dwell beneath a foreign sky? ’ 
i Though absent, you must ne’er forget, 
That Love's bright sun can never set; 
Bu: shines with purest, spotless ray, 


Ay 4 ; 
i And gives the soul eternal day. 

hs Where’er you are, abroad, at home, 
se | With mirthful friends, or all alone; 


‘v ry Let memory never cease to dwell, 

} With him so far, who loves so well. 

rule When twilight spreads her dewy veil, 
f ; And lovers breathe their plaintive tale, 

Remember him beyond the wave, 

And all the tender vows he gave. 


When human cares are hush’d in sleep, 
And moonbeams tremble o’er the deep, 
O heave the pitying sigh for me 

Who heaves so many oft for thee. 


When in the gay, delirious dance, 

If wanton lovers round you prance, 
Or Flattery’s voice assail your ear, 
Oh! tasteless turn, nor deign to hear. 





Let Fancy’s sadly pleasing powers 
id, Oft bring to mind the raptured hours, 
When by the murm’ring brook we’d rove, 


Be pleased to publish the following trifles, 
occasioned by my verses in your last nuin- 
ber. P M—y. 
TO M-Y. 
Am I dead to thee, O, Bard! 
Am I dead indeed!—ah no— 
Yes I am—tis very hard— 
But tis so—it must be so— 
Now to bury me ’s thy part; 
Not in vault, or vale, or hill— 
Bury me in thy own heart, 
Else indeed { won’t lie still! 
REPLY. 
To bury thee shall be my part, 
E’en in my bosom—yet—no, no— 
O, wert thou buried in my heart 
Whither to see thee should I go! 
—_ 
For the Repertory. 
TO DR. FUNGUS, 
On my not bowing when he did last Sunday. 


EMMA. 


M-—y. 


I was thinking, dear Doctor, of one I had seen, 
With an eye getty black, and bewitching to view, 


your mein, 
Nor indeed till you pass’d had a notion of you. 


But then I did bow! so adroit still my claim 
To a cavalier spirit of courtesy high; 
For your worship must see there is noone to blame 





GLORMON. 


| 





| For the Repertory. 
THE FADED ROSE. 
Yon rose late bloom’d with tincture bright, 
No flower more beauteous could be found, 
And smiling with the orient light, _ 
Diffus‘d its od’rous sweets around. 
It gave rich fragrance to the air, 
And waving kiss’d the gentle breeze; 
And though it gave, appear’d still fair, 





es 3 And plight our vows of mutual love. 

Soen shal I sooth yuur idle fears, 

Soon kiss away those bitter tears; 

Both happy then; one soul, one mind, 

One heart by sep’rate forms enshrined. 
ROCKINGHAM. 





For the Repertory. 
THE ROSE. 
Tis often said, that Roses glow 
And lose their sweetness in an hour; 


; But oh! tis false, a Rose I know, 
Mp Superior to the winter’s power. 





A Rose whose bloom may die away, 
As Time’s unconscious pinion flies; 


Still yrelded nectar to the bees. 

| But blooming with uncommon pride, 
And blushing with the rain bows hue, 

| Upon the foliage by its side, 

| It glitter’d with the morning dew. 

| A maid that watch’d her tleecy flock 
| Beside the bending poplar shade, 

i And resting on a mossy rock, 

| Espy’d it waving in the glade. 





Eager to have the envy’d rose, 
And with it deck her glowing breast, 
She left her charge, forsook repose, 
And pluck’d it from its thorny nest. 


That instant dreop'd its spreading leaves, 
And soon its lovely color fled; 








In vain Louisa’s bosom heaves, 
For with its charms the rose is dead. 


So the fair maiden in her prime, 
That blossoms with the pride of May, 
Feels the destroying hand of time, 
And all unconscious fades away. ALONZO. 





For the Repertory. 





When you bow’'d o’er the street; so I mark’d not 


But the girl of St. Paul’s with the pretty biack eye. ; 


TO AMELIA. 


‘Whene’er thy lovely eyes, have glanc’d on mine, 

Did not my soul’s emotions speak to thine? 

Did not my face confusion’s maze declare; 
| And tNou what language could nor tell read there? 
| Hast thou not seen me fix’d to one dear spot, 
| (While Cynthia shone, unheeded and forgot) 
| Intently gazing on thy charms combin’d,  * 

And view’d strong feelings rack my doubting mind? 
| Say then Amelia, for you hold my heart, 
Which from your lovely self can never part. 
Oh rell me, fairest of the virgin train, 

' Must this my love, but mee: a cold disdain? 
' Oh quench the tortures of the raging fire, 
And bid my passion to reward aspire. 





Ss. 


| ae 
| 
To the Editor of the Repertory, 


Sir, 

I have lately met with the following quo- 
tations, which I should like to see in a good 
English dress. Perhaps some of your corres- 
/pondents would oblige me by a translation or 
‘paraphrase in verse. If well received you 
‘shall hear more from your friend, A. B. 


1. A copy of verses written on a sheet of 





and unfortunate Mary, queen of Scots, during 
her confinement in Fotheringay castle. 


Que suis-je, hélas? Et de quoi sert la vie? 

| J’en suis fors qu’un corps privé de cueur 

Un ombre vayn, un-object de malheur 

Qui n’a plus rien que de mourir en vie. 

Plus ne me portez, O enemys, d’envie 

Qui n’a plus Vesprit a la grandeur: 

J’ai consomme d’excessive couleur, 

Votre ire en bref de voir assouvie. 

Et vous, mes amys, que m’avez tenu chere, 

| Souvenez-vous que sans cueur, et sans santey, 
Je ne scaurois auqun bon oevre faire. 

| Souhaitez done fin de calamitey, 
| 

{ 

| 

| 

| 





Et que sus bas etant assez punie, 
J’aie ma part en la joie infinie. 








| 2. A Latin prayer of Mary’s own compos- 
| ing, and repeated by her immediately beiore 
. : 

| her execution. 


| 
| O Domine Deus, Speravi in te! 

O cari, mi Jesu, nunc libera me; 

In dura catena, in misera pend, desidero te! 
| Languendo, gemendo, et genuflectendo, 
Adoro, imploro, ut liberes me! 


3. Martial’s 59th Epigram of Book IV. 


Finetibus Heliadum ramis dum vipeta $erpit, 
Fluxit in obstantem succina gemma seram: 

Quz, dum miratur pingui se rore teneri 
Concreto riguit vincta repente gelu. 

Ne tibi regali placeas, Cleopatra, sepulchro, 
Vipera si tumulo nobiliore jacet. 








paper, in a rambling hand, by the beautiful ¥ 


, 
——- 
_——— 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 9, 1810. 





= 

TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

It is with heartfelt pleasure, we this day 
present an essay of “ Criticus & Co.” intro- 
ductory to a series of essays upon a subject 
which we deem to be as important to the 
public as it is honorable to themselves. If 
the undertaking be executed with the taste, 
judgment and ability, which we have reason 
to expect, the good effects that will flow to 
society are incalculable. We cordially wish 
those gentlemen a happy success in the pro- 
secution of their meritorious design; and to 
the sweet reward that ever «waits as the 
crown of virtuous exertion, may they be af- 
fectionately hailed as benefactors of the ris- 
ing generation. 

We acknowledge our obligations to “ A 
B.” for his French and Latin extracts. Such) 
communications Offer an agreeable diversion) 





for the hours of literary leisure, and a useful) 

. . . j 
exercise to the Alumni of our academies and 
colleges. 


—_ 

On Friday the first inst. the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts was conferred by the Pro- 
vost of the University of Pennsylvania, on 
Messrs. Franklin Bache, Charles G. Bishop, 


Benjamin Chew, Samuel Chew, Joseph S./| 


Coen, Edward D. Coxe, George W. Gray, 
Christian Hanckel, William Hay, John C. 
Heberton, James P. Lofland and William 
Shippen. 


i} cent. 


i} was built on the most modern construction, 


| in the United States, but in the world. | 





The degree of Master of Arts was con- 
ferred on Messrs. Benjamin J. Bostock, 
Jacob Green, Jacob Gratz, Joseph Hale,) 
Daniel F. Schaffer, John Sumner, Samuel) 
H. Turner and Thomas I. Wharton, Alumni’ 
of the University. 

— 

Wilmington (Del.) 2d June 1810. About| 
one o’clock yesterday morning the cry of| 
fire was heard in our streets. The cause of 
this alarm originated in the large and exten- 
sive mill lately erected at Brandywine by 
Morton and Wilson. Before the citizens had 


arrived at the spot from Wilmington, the, 


whole roof of the building was enveloped 
in a mass of fire; and in spite of the united 


| Statement of a Cotton Factory owned by —— 








exertions of the people of Brandywine and 


Wilmington, the mill in which the fi:e be-'! Cotton annually con-umed, 40,000 Ib. 


gan, together with the one adjoining, were 
entirely consumed. Gne man, in the confu- 
sion, got his leg broke; we have heard of no 
other accident. This was truly fortunate; for 
during the busiest part of this melancholy 
scene, a mill stone, which was rolled out of 
one of the mill doors, took a direction down 
the hill, and through the crowd, who parted 
‘efore it quick enough to suffer it to pass, 
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which it fortunately did without doing any| 
injury! Itis stated that that there were from | 
10 to 12,000 bushels of grain in these mills, 
the whole of which we believe will be lost, 
besides large quantities of flour, flour bar- 
rels, hogsheads, &c. &c. lost and damaged. 
We can give no guess at the immense loss | 
of property sustained by this unfortunate 
event; we may however venture to say, 
40,000 dollars at a moderate computation. 
The night was calm, ind the volumes of 
curling smoke and flame seemed to ascend 
to heaven, and fall again to earth in a shower 
of burning cinders. Our powers of descrip- 
tion would fail us were we to attempt to 
paint the scene as it really was. The gleam- 
ing of the flames, contrasted with the black- 
ness of the horizon; the scenery around 
with the attendant circumstances, presented | 
a picture (alas, too real!) awfully magnifi-| 


{ 


One of these mills (Morton and Wilson’s) 


and had every improvement and convenience, | 
° y : . . | 
which rendered it not only one of the first} 


[American Watchman. 
The valuable merchant mill, on the James 
River Canal, near Richmond, belonging to 
Mr. Isaac Webster, was totally consumed by 
fire on the night of the 20th May, together 
with all its contents. The cooper’s shop ad- 
joining the mili and a large quantity of stuff, 
were all consumed. 
—— 
REPORT ON DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES. 
(Continued. ) 
(D) 


near Providence. 
Year of establishment, 1806. 
Capital employed the first year, § 20,000. 
at the present time § 56,000. 
Number of spindles employed, 960. 
Number of looms employed, 
in the manufactory, 9. 
in neighboring private families, 70. 
Number of persons employed, 
in the manufactory, males 24, fe- 
males 24. 
in neighboring private families, meles 
50, females 75. 


Yarn spun annually, 35,000 Ib. first and se- 





cond quality, for weaving, knitting, sew- 
ing, ke. 
Cloth wove in the manufactory, 10,000 yds 
in neighboring private ‘families, 58 
000 yards. 
Quality, tickings, sheetings, shirtings, stripes, 
checks, ginghams, duck, coverlid, bag- 
ging, diaper, &c. 





ren 
Greatest number of spindles which may be 
employed 2,000. 
REMARKS, 


This establishment suffered much in the 
outset it being put to much expense by En- 
glish workmen, who pretended to much 
more knowlcdge in the business than they 
really possessed. At present only two are 
employed and Americai:s as apprentices, &c. 
are getting the art very fast. 

No dividend for profits is expected for.a 
considerable time, and from the want of ex- 
perience in the durabijity of the machinery, 
&c. are at a loss to calculate what they may 
expect; they however calculate, under a pro- 
per care of government and the growing 
disposition of the American citizens to con- 
sume the fabrics, to make it a good business. 

Providence, Aug. 31, 1809. 


(E.) 
Statement of Manufactures of Woollen Cloth, 
Of which an account has been received. 
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. of Pennsylvania, and some from Kentucky,! ceived it. 
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Note fF. 
Among numerous other facts, the following are 
particularly stated. 


In Russia during the recent year, there 
were 886,084 deaths; [During the same 
period the marriages were 288,788; and the 














z fe 4 births 2,334,596. ] 
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= |'wol 3c § = : Literary Intelligence. 

Pf |Zlea ca g We are happy to announce the flattering 
: s Pe ye ; 

2 lei ez = distinction recently paid to our countryman 

3 ms . ° . M 

S = o Dr. Benjamin S Barton, Professor of Ma- 








™ wy feta io dees eek: cee teria Medica, Natural History and Botany in 

250 fa- the University of Pennsylvania. A copy of 
milies | his elegant and valuable work, the Elements | 
Vermont 135 |163 1,040,000 1,315,000 yards | ei : git opie 
Beilithive | of Botany, was presented by L. Harris, Esq. 
Massachusetts 100,000 Considerable the American consul at St. Petersburgh, to | 


Ontario coun- the empress dowager of Russia, who caused 


ty, New York} 15 |18) 140,000) ditto yi : 
York county, } 8 | 8} 70,000120.000 ib. of Some parts of it to be translated for her use. 
Maine flax and cotton From these she had derived so much satis- ! 
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spun and w ve: faction that a translation of the whole work | 
| 
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Of the cloth and flannel thus wove, about’ into French has been ordered by her ma- 
two thirds are cloth, generally worth more) jesty. This compliment we mention with | 
than one dollar a yard, and the remainder, the more pleasure because it proves that} 
flannel. 

In Delaware 150,000ibs. wool annually spun, of nature, and because we deem it acid 

| 
| 


no elevation can exclude the amiabie studies | 


and woven in private families. Large expor- honorable to the illustrious personage who 
tations of linen from the western counties offered, as to distinguished scholar who re-, 








HEALTH OFFICE, 
June 2, 1810. 
Interments in the city and liberties of Philadelphia 
from the 26th May to the 2d June. 
Diseases. ad ch. Diseases. ad. ch, 
Aneurism 0 1 Inflam. stomach 1 0 
Apoplexy 1 0 Ivflam. bowels 0 1 
* Casualties 0 1 Insanity 1 0 
Childbed 1 0 Mortification 1 0 
Consumption of lungs6 0 Old age 1 6 
Convulsions 1 2 Pleurisy 1 0 
Decay 2 O SmallpoxinoculatedO 1 
Diarrhoea 1 0 Stillborn 4 
Dropsy 1 0 Suicide 1 0 
Dropsy ofthe breast 1 1 Whooping cough 0 1 
'Dropsy inthe brain 0 1 — 
|| Drunkenness 1 1 24 15 
| Fever e. 2 _ 
Fever, typhus 2 0 Total 39 
Gangrene 1 0 
Of the above there were, 
Under 1 11 Between 50 and GO 2 
Between L and 2 0 60 70 1 
2 5 0 70 80 0 
5 10 1 380 90 1 
10 20 2 90 ~=100 0 
2 30 3 Ages unknown 1 
30 640 5 _ 
40 50 10 Total 39 


By order of the Board of Health. 
JOHN ALLISON, Clerk. 


STATE OF THE THERMOMETER. 
9 o’clock. 12 o’clock. 3o0’clock. 


| 
ee A May 28 89 95 90 
and several places in the eastern and middle | — | 39 88 96 90 
states. Eighty thousand yards brought for) Seed corn—Farmers, try the following 30 88 89 87 
sale in 1809, to Pittsburgh alone; and the’ experiment: to half a bushel of sced corn | Senn rH ~ a 
number of looms in that town has increased put three ounces of salt petre, bruised fine: | 2 84. 84 80 


since the year 1807, from 17 to 44. In the coverthe corn with soft water; add one pint | 
lower counties of Virginia, North Carolina of strong lye, and let the corn soak twenty 


{| 
i} 
generally and the upper counties of South hours; then spread it on a dry floor five or | 


Carolina and Georgia, almost the whole of 
the summer clothing for every description | 


of persons, is of household manufacture; Board of Medicine in India, we find that | 


and almost all the slaves are entirely clothed 


six hours and plant it immediately. 








MRS. KAMMERER 


‘and of the northern and southern states, that she 


|'has opened a Boarding House, in the city of Bur- 


Kine Pock.—In the report given by the || jington, New Jersey. 


in the space of 18 months, no less than 


Persons desiring an excursion to one of the most 
agreeable villages in the United States, may be fur- 
|mished with very genteel lodgings at her house on 


in the same manner. The scarcity of wool, 145,806 persons were vaccinated, and recoy- | Green Bank, upon the margin of the river Dela- 


alone prevents an adequate supply from the | ed.—The Rajah of Tanjore, and the Divan) 


same source for winter clothing. The num- 


ber of stores for the sale of foreign goods, | 
has in Matthews county, Virginia, from the’ loadstone. The severest fits of gout will, it) 


year 1802, decreased from 15 to one. Ata 


of ‘Travancora, were among the number. 
Gout.—A new virtue is discovered in the 


is said, be cured by the sufferer wearing a 


ware. 

The easy and almost hourly intercourse by land 
| Stages, water packets, and a steam boat, with Phila- 
‘delphia, Bristol and Trenton, the fashionable and 
cultivated society of Burlington, its excellent schools, 
public hbrary, market, daily post, &c. render it in a 
peculiar degree eligible as a summer residence for 





general review of militia last summer in‘ magnet enclosed in a flannel case next his | famihes, and gentlemen, ether of business or leisure. 


North Carolina, where more than fifteen 
hundred persons were on the ground, there 
were not forty who were not entirely cloth- | 
ed wi mespfiun. 

en 
REIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

The Danish government, previous to the 
third of March, gave permission to the pri- 
vateers to resume their business. We have 
understood the Russian government object- 
ed to this permission as improperly contro}- 
ing the navigation of the Sound. 

The governor of Jamaica, has authorized 
a trade to the United States according to 
the last instructions from England, und to 
their utmost extent. The people at Jamaic. 
appear highly gratified by the prospect of « 
renewal of commercial intercourse. 


skin. 

A late Nashville, [Ten.] paper observes, 
that in no instance can our enemies show 
an example of prosperity equal to the little 


uninhabited, and not a white person within 
less than 200 miles. The value of the real 
property assessed by the commissioners is 


dollars, and the population cannot be short 
of 3000. 








dollars per annum, payable quarterly in advance. 





At the close of the year will be presented a title 
page and index, with at least one handsome en 
graving. 


be thankfully received. 








town of Nashville, which 31 years ago was | 


' 
given for the jast year at the sum of 359,2U8 


The price of the Philadelphia Repertory is four | 


Subscriptions and communications, post paid, will 


While these circumstances remove the inconveni- 
ence of too much solitude and privation of the daily 
|, comforts of life, so much complained of in remote 
| situations, gentlemen and ladies will find here what- 
ever conduces to make a country residence in the 
summer desirable. 

The bristol baths, so celebrated and elegantly 
| fitted up. being directly on the opposite side of the 
‘river, may be visited in the course of a few minutes, 
and its mineral waters be supplied at Mrs Kammer- 
er’s every morning if requested 

There is also in the city of Burlington a mineral 
fountain highly reputed; the rides about (he town 
and along the river, are ver, handsome; fishing and 
| fowlng may be enjoyed almost at the door; and in 
j regard to aii, water, and healchfulness, no situation 
is more to be preferred. 

Besides stated lodgers, Mrs Kammerer can ac- 
commodate travelling and occasional company. 


June 9th, 1810 





—————— 





PHILADELPHIA: 
Printed and published by Dennis Heartt, 
No, 17, Arch Street. 





Informs the ladies and gentiemen of Philadelphia, 
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